rNTRODUCTION.
" By heaven, Pointz, I feel me much to blame,
So idly to profane the precious time,
When tempest of commotion, like the south
Borne with black vapour, cloth begin to melt
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads.
Give me my sword and cloak."
With these words he at once quits his companions,
and repairs to Westminster, where, shortly before his
coining, the King had again expressed to Warwick his
fears of what would happen on his coining to the throne,
and had been assured by Warwick that he had mistaken
his character (2, iv. 4. 20-80). Here the Prince finds the
King lying asleep on his death-bed with the crown upon
his pillow. Taking the crown up, he puts it on, declaring
to himself that he will wear it worthily (iv. 5. 43-7).
The King, awaking, finds the crown gone, assumes that
the Prince, who ho learns has been in the room, has
taken it away, and on the Prince's return reproaches
him with longing for his death, and grieves for the
future of England when his son shall have succeeded
him (iv. 5. 93-138). The Prince indignantly repudiates
the charge, and endeavours to quiet his father's fears
for the welfare of the country (iv.tS. 139-155). The
Bang dies almost immediately after this interview, and
the time has come for the Prince, now Henry the Fifth,
to show that his assurances to his father were not mere
boasting, but that he is really worthy of the fortunes
which have fallen upon him. In the first scene in which
ho appears in his new position, we find Mm trying to
comfort his brothers with the assurance of his sympathy
and protection (v. 2. 57-61). He then turns to the Chief
Justice, who had committed him for contempt of Court